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THE  IRISH  HIERARCHY  AND  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS 

Spsaking  of  these  questions,  and  of  the  evils  of  Socialism, 
Syndicalism,  Strikes,  and  Lock-outs,  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal,  the  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  in  their 
Pastoral  of  Lent,  1914,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  These  subjects,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  well  understood  by  th& 
shepherds  and  guides  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  a  great  acquisition  of 
strength  on  the  side  of  right  that  they  are  discussed  in  a  variety  of 
excellent  little  Catholic  publications  that  are  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  that  all  may  read  with  lasting  advantage," 

PRESS  NOTICES, 

The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  for  January,  1914,  speaking  of  the 
earlier  books  of  the  series,  says  : — 

"  We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  above  seven  pamphlets 
published  at  the  Office  of  the  Irish  Messenger,  5  Great  Denmark  Street, 
Dublin,  at  the  price  of  one  penny  each.  They  are  written,  needless 
t  o  say,  in  full  harmony  with  the  Catholic  teaching  on  social  questions 
and  come  at  the  present  time  as  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  sadly 
vexed  controversies  that  are- troubling  the  Irish  world  of  Labour." 

America  writes  :— "  The  Editor  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
which  with  its  numerous  cheap  but  precious  publications,  has  rendered 
invaluable  service  in  our  day  to  Ireland's  material  as  well  as  spiritual 
interests,  has  met  the  demand  (for  social  betterment)  by  announcing 
a  continued  series  of  popular  booklets  on  the  countless  variety  of 
subjects  involved  in  the  social  question.  .  .  .  The  first  six  pamphlets 
give  promise  of  capable  and  practical  work." 


SOCIAL  ACTION  SERIES— Continued. 

Ho.  21.— Reims  as  a  Centre  of  Social  Action.    By  Rev.  P.  J.  Connolly, 

S.J.  "    '  : 

No.  22. — A  National  Crime — Our  Children  lost  in  the  Blind  Alley. 

By  Rev.  L.  McKenna,  S.J. 
No.  23.— An  Irish  Catholic  Women's  League.   By  Rev.  L.  McKenna, 

S.J. 

No.  24. — Social  Reconstruction.    By  the  American  Bishops. 
No.  25.— The  Future  of  Labour.    By  Rev.  J.  Kelleher,  S.T.L. 
No.  26.— Rural  Secondary  Schools.   By  Rev.  E.  Cahili,  S.J. 

We  strongly  recommend  these  books  to  Catholic  working  men  and 
women,  to  priests,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Irish  industrial 
problems.  They  are  calculated  to  exercise  a  very  important  influence 
for  good.  Nos.  1  to  6,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  is.  ;  is.  2 d.  post  free. 


THE   REASONABLE   LIMITS  OF 
STATE  ACTIVITY* 


KE  history  of  the  human  race,  from  the  first  to  its  latest 


X  page,  is  a  record  of  bitter  conflict  between  those 
invested  with  authority  on  the  one  side  and  those 
subject  to  it  on  the  other.  For  two  mighty  forces  have  ever 
been  at  work  in  human  society— the  greed  for  power  and  the 
love  of  liberty ;  one  manifesting  itself  in  tyranny  and  usurpa- 
tion, the  other,  unchecked,  leading  to  chaos  and  anarchy. 
Over  against  the  constant  and  universal  tendency  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  State  to  enlarge  its  dominion  and 
invade  the  rights  of  its  subjects  stands  another  tendency  just 
as  universal,  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  defend  their  liber- 
ties and  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  their  oppressors. 

*  This  lecture  was  delivered  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  O'Connell, 
at  the  Convention  of  the  American  Catholic  Educational  Associa- 
tion, on  June  24th,  191 9.  Though  it  was  primarily  intended  for 
the  United  States,  the  principles  it  lays  down  are  universal  in  their 
application,  and  of  such  supreme  importance  for  the  general  welfare 
of  society  at  the  present  day,  that  they  cannot  be  too  carefully 
studied.  This  pamphlet  supplies  a  useful  antidote  to  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  our  modern  Governmentj  entirely  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  their  authority,  and  to  forget  that,  in  the  words  of  Cardinal 
O'Connell,  "  the  State  exists  for  the  individual,"  not  the  individual 
for  the  State,  and  that  the  Government  is  the  servant  not  the 
master  of  the  individuals  that  as  a  body  make  up  the  State, 


By  His  Eminence  William  Cardinal  O'Connell, 
Archbishop  of  Boston. 
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programme  these  fathers  of  our  country  declared  that  the  State 
exists  for  the  individual ;  that  the  govern- 
The  State      ment  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  based  on 
exists  for     their  consent  and  answerable  to  them  for  its 
the  Individual.  conduct  >  that  its  authority  over  the  indi- 

—  — :  vidual  must  be  measured  only  by  the  demands 

of  the  public  weMare,  leaving  to  every  citizen  the  widest 
possible  sphere  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  personal  initiative. 
Thus  to  every  American  citizen  has  come  the  blessed  inherit- 
ance of  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty  safeguarded  by 
the  American  Constitution — giving  to  every  man  "  the  right 
to  his  children  and  his  home ;  the  right  to  go  and  come ;  the 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science ;  the  right  to  be  exempt  from  interference  by  others 
in  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights ;  the  right  to  be  exempt 
from  the  tyranny  of  one  man  or  a  few ;  the  right  so  to  live 
that  no  man  or  set  of  men  shall  work  his  or  their  will  upon 
him  against  his  consent." 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  great  democracy  of  America 
was  born ;  the  spirit  that  honours  manhood,  the  spirit  that 
favours  freedom  and  frowns  on  despotism,  and  any  spirit 
other  than  this  is  not  the  spirit  that  stands  behind  the  tradi- 
tions and  laws  of  this  land. 

Upon  this  point  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed,  for 
our  democratic  institutions  are  endangered  by  the  present 
_  tendency  of  the  State  to  increase  its  powers  and 

Democratic    to  abSOrb  the  individual  in  its  paternalistic 
Institutions    legislation.    The  forces  which  have  produced 
in  Danger.     Csesarism  and  despotism  in  other  lands  have 
*     made  their  appearance  among  ourselves,  and 
each  year  we  witness  attempts,  some  of  them  successful,  to 
exalt  unduly  the  State  and  by  so  much  to  degrade  the  citizen. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  passion  for  uniformity  and  centraliza- 
tion; and  yielding  to  that  passion  we  create  bureaus  and 
commissions  each  one  of  which  means  a  restriction  upon  the 
sphere  of  independent  individual  activity. 

As  though  civil  power  or  authority  was  a  personal  right 
and  not  a  public  trust,  the  State  seeks  to  exaggerate  its  im- 
portance, and  in  its  legislative  measures  manifests  an  arro- 
gance not  ir*  keeping  with  the  genius  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. In  the  industrial  field  it  is  attempting  to  weaken 
excessively  individual  management  and  enterprise  by  im- 
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moderate  governmental  regulation.  The  work  of  charity  and 
reform  it  is  gradually  controlling  or  taking  over  altogether 
from  private  concern ;  and  with  its  meddlesome  and  corrupt- 
ing divorce  laws  it  invades  the  sanctuary  of  the  home,  des- 
troying family  life  and  leaving  licentiousness,  domestic  discord, 
and  a  weakened  society  as  evidences  of  its  usurped  authority. 
Religion,  which  the  founders  of  the  nation  judged  so  vital  for 
its  safety  and  success,  it  has  legislated  from  its  schools,  and 
over  the  schools  themselves,  public  and  private,  its  power  is 
day  by  day  developing  into  a  monopoly. 

A  glance  back  over  the  past  fifty  years  of  our  national 
existence  will  confirm  the  view  that  we,  led  on  by  desire  for 
centralized  control,  are  drifting  away  from  democratic  govern- 
ment and,  trespassing  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
citizens,  are  assuming  functions  never  anticipated  and  never 
intended  when  the  Constitution  was  written. 

A  grave  political  and  social  danger  lurks  beneath  this 
un-American  tendency  of  the  Government  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  its  activity  at  the  expense  of  popular 

Real  Menace,  liberty.  We  are  never  very  far,  even  in  a 
democracy,  from  the  old  pagan  idea  that  the 
State  is  a  god  and  that  for  it  the  individual  exists.  Indeed, 
there  are  among  us  to-day  leaders  of  public  thought  who 
teach  that  the  State  is  omnipotent,  that  it  is  above  all  law 
and  that  in  its  sovereignty  it  has  no  limits.  In  the  mouths  of 
these  teachers  such  a  political  philosophy  is  perfectly  natural 
and  logical.  They  recognize  no  God  in  heaven,  and  their 
religious  instincts,  which  cannot  be  silenced,  prompt  them  to 
deify  the  State  upon  earth.  For  them  man  is  merely  a  crea- 
ture of  flesh  and  blood,  whose  only  ambition  is  physical  and 
social  satisfaction ;  and  thus  they" make  the  State  a  paternal 
agent,  a  kind  of  earthly  Providence,  directing  every  phase  of 
man's  activity,  and,  like  the  recent  Prussian  State,  thrusting 
upon  him  all  that  it  decides  to  be  necessary  for  his  welfare- 

Once  that  view  of  the  State  prevails  and  once  the  atheistic 
conception  of  life  dominates  in  the  land,  men  will  be  led  to 
surrender  their  liberties  in  their  desire  to  gain  through  the 
sovereign  State  the  material  comforts  of  a  mere  animal  exist- 
ence. A  real  menace  of  government  absolutism,  therefore, 
threatens  the  nation  because  of  the  State's  increasing  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  and  because  of  the  growing  tendency  of  the 
citizen  to  expect  from  the  State  omniscience  and  omnipotence 
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— both  attributes  of  God  alone.  I,et  religious  convictions 
disappear  from  amongst  us,  and  with  these  other  mischievous 
forces  operating,  we  will  be  subjected  to  a  despotism  paralleling 

any  in  the  darkest  days  of  paganism. 

All  this  means  that  we  must  get  back  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  the  functions  of  the  State.  Only 
.       when  the  fundamental  principles  that  con- 
What  1S      stitute  the  rationale  of  civil  society  are  known 
the  State.  ?    and  adopted  can  its  pretensions  be  kept  from 
running  wild ;   only  when  tha  object  of  its 
existence  is  correctly  appreciated  can  the  reasonable  limits 
of  its  activity  be  determined. 

What,  then,  is  the  State  ? 

To  give  to  this  question  its  adequate  answer  it  is  necessary 
to  have  sound  notions  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  State  and  to 
the  process  by  which  it  came  into  being.  Ignorance  or  error 
in  this  matter  is  responsible  for  all  false  theories  of  govern- 
ment. 

At  the  very  root  of  the  question  we  are  considering  is  the 
fact  that  before  the  State  came  into  being  the  individual 
existed,  and  before  civil  society  was  formed  individual  united 
with  individual  to  constitute  the  family,  the  unit  of  society, 
By  virtue  of  their  nature,  their  divine  origin  and  eternal  des- 
tiny, men  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  domestic 
society  were  in  possession  of  God-given  rights  which  they 
realized  could  be  completely  and  securely  enjoyed  not  by 
single-handed  effort,  but  by  the  association  and  co-operation 
of  all.  Their  very  nature  as  social  beings  led  them  to  seek 
in  society  the  fullest  measure  of  existence  ;  and  in  civil  society, 
whose  formation  was  divinely  instituted  and  inspired,  their 
natural  weakness  prompted  them  to  find  the  supplement  of 
individual  activity  and  enterprise  in  the  temporal  order. 

It  was  thus  that  the  State  originated— it  had  its  birth  in  the 
union  of  f  amilies,  seeking  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  the 
promotion  of  their  temporal  well-being.  The  State  became 
by  nature  and  by  institution  the  servant  of  the  people;  their 
earthly  interests  it  was  intended  to  further,  and  their  right 
it  was  created  to  safeguard,  not  to  absorb  or  to  destroy, 
Human  rights  which  are  natural  and  inalienable  were  not  to 
be  lost  or  sacrificed  by  the  individual's  entrance  into  civil 
society,  but  sanctified  and  fortified. 
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The  State,  therefore,  exists  for  the  individual.    That  funda- 
mental principle  of  political  philosophy,  the  original  states- 
men of  this  nation  unmistakably  expressed 
The  State     in  the  preamble  to  the  remarkable  legal  docu- 
the  Servant,    m^nt  composed.    "  We,  the  people  of 

'  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
not  the  Master.  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.1 ' 
To  further  the  common  interests  and  the  temporal  pros- 
perity of  the  community  and  to  protect  the  private  rights 
of  the  citizens — this  was  the  purpose  for  which  our  Republic 
was  set  up ;  this  is  the  mission  which  this  and  all  other  civil 
governments  are  expected,  in  virtue  of  their  nature  and  institu- 
tion, to  fulfil. 

Always  must  attention  be  directed  to  this  view  of  the  State, 
for  by  it  as  a  norm  legislation,  to  be  reasonable  and  just,  must 
be  measured.  It  is  the  only  view  which  can  logically  and 
consistently  take  its  place  in  the  mind  of  a  man  convinced  of 
the  two  fundamental  truths  that  God  exists  and  that  the 
human  soul  is  immortal.  Fortunately  for  the  world  the 
Catholic  Church  has  kept  that  view  in  honour  when  others 
would  embrace  the  degrading  theories  of  Hobbes  and  Rousseau 
or  the  dwarfing  political  programme  of  the  German  Socialist 
Marx. 

So  let  us  repeat — the  State  is  the  servant,  not  the  master 
of  the  people,  and  far  from  creating  or  determining  their 
rights,  it  finds  them  already  existing.  It  is  a  natural  and 
perfect  society,  and  as  such  bears  relation  to  affairs  and 
interests  peculiar  to  itself  and  for  which  it  is  responsible.  But 
the  limits  of  its  action  are  definitely  expressed  in  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  its  existence — the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  good. 

"  The  foremost  duty  of  the  rulers  of  the  State/'  wrote  the 
great  Leo  XIII.,  "  should  be  to  make  sure  that  the  laws 
and  institutions,  the  general  character  and  administration 
of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  such  of  themselves  as  to  realize 
public  well-being  and  private  prosperity/'  These  ends  the 
State  can  never  realize  if  it  neither  understands  that  it  is  the 
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helpful  agent  of  the  individual,  who  besides  being  a  citizen 
of  the  State  is  a  moral  being  also,  nor  remembers  that  prior 
to  it,  both  in  nature  and  in  time,  is  the  individual  and  the 
family,  too,  the  safeguarding  of  whose  interests  is  the  only 
reason  of  its  existence. 

Once  these  principles  are  grasped  it  becomes  a  relatively 
easy  matter  to  determine  the  area  within  which  the  State  may 
legitimately  operate.  It  is  immediately  evident  that  from 
its  authority  must  be  excluded  everything  of  a  purely  moral 
or  religious  character,  except  the  duty  of  encouragement  and 
protection.  To  another  perfect  society,  the  Church,  religious 
and  kindred  interests  are  intrusted.  It  is  evident  also  that 
the  State  may  not  transgress  the  divine  or  natural  lav/ ;  nor 
may  it  unjustly  invade  the  rights  of  individual  initiative  or 
violate  the  sacredness  of  the  home. 

Viewing  the  question  of  the  State's  authority  in  a  positive 
way,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  principle  that  the  civil 
power,  while  respecting  the  rights  of  individuals  and  keeping 
them  inviolate,  can  and  must  interfere  whenever  men  and 
private  associations  of  men  are  prevented  from  the  enjoyment 
of  rights  which  are  theirs  by  nature  or  by  legitimate  acquisi- 
tion, or  whenever  the  public  good  is  endangered  by  evils 
which  can  in  no  other  way  be  removed.  Thus  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  State  to  suppress  crime,  to  settle  disputes 
upsetting  the  peace  and  order  of  society,  to  safeguard  true 
moral  standards  and  the  liberty  of  worship.  In  the  indus- 
trial field  it  must  intervene,  either  by  special  legislation  or  by 
the  exercise  of  its  executive  powers,  to  defend  the  worker 
against  excessive  and  degrading  burdens,  unsanitary  working 
or  living  conditions  and  unjust  returns  from  labour.  These 
and  other  responsibilities  come  reasonably  within  the  scope 
of  the  civil  power ;  they  flow  as  corollaries  from  the  reason  of 
its  existence— the  protection  of  personal  rights  and  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare.* 

To  express  this  in  other  words,  the  State  has  a  right  to  act 
>nly  when  such  action  is  demanded  by  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity and  only  after  private  initiative  has  proved  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  situation.  "  The  Individual  and  the 
family/'  says  Leo  XIII.,  "  far  from  being  absorbed  must  be 
allowed  free  and  untrammelled  action  as  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  common  good;  "  and  again,    "  The  law  must  not 
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undertake  more  or  go  further  than  is  required  for  the  remedy 
of  the  evil  or  the  removal  of  the  danger." 

These  basic  principles  which  mark  the  bounds  of  legitimate 
State  action  all  come  back  to  the  proposition  that  the  State 
.  exists  for  man,  not  man  for  the  State.  They 

Czansm  and   reflect  the  value  of  human  freedom  and  indi- 

Prussianism    vidual  initiative. 

Fatal.  With  the  exception  of  divine  grace,  no 

 ■        greater  blessing  can  come  to  man  than  that 

of  liberty  enjoyable  within  proper  bounds  ;  and  in  no  country 
are  the  securities  for  peace  and  order  stronger  than  in  that 
where  free  men  live,  proud  of  its  institutions  because  of  the 
liberty  they  grant,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  because  of  the 
security  which  they  guarantee.  The  sense  of  personal  free- 
dom awakens  a  sense  of  self-dependence  and  of  self-worth, 
and  all  three  result  in  successful  individual  endeavour  which 
alone  can  give  to  a  nation  lasting  strength  and  vitality.  It 
was  a  full  realization  of  the  value  of  these  forces  to  society 
that  prompted  the  great  Irish  statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  to 
declare  that  it  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  every  wise  public 
council  to  find  out  by  cautious  experiment  and  rational,  cool 
endeavour,  with  how  little,  not  how  much,  of  this  restraint 
the  community  can  subsist.  For  liberty,  he  said,  is  a  good 
to  be  improved,  not  an  evil  to  be  lessened. 

.  For  these  reasons  we  as  citizens  of  this  country,  jealous  of 
its  welfare  and  cautious  for  our  own  liberties,  stand  opposed 
to  every  tendency  that  makes  for  absolutism  in  the  State. 
Toward  this  direction,  nevertheless,  we  in  America  are  con- 
stantly drifting.  Each  year  the  volume  of  over-legislation 
is  increasing ;  the  sacredness  of  human  rights  is  ignored  and 
the  State,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  is  regarded 
as  an  object  of  worship,  the  one  supreme  authority  in  society. 
This  is  the  Czarism  of  Russia  and  the  Prussianism  of  Germany 
reproduced,  and  as  such,  we  resist  it  because  it  is  disastrous  in 
its  consequences  and  false  to  the  spirit  of  American  traditions. 

Were  the  purposes  of  the  State  simply  to  provide  for  its 
people  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  earthly  riches,  or 
material  comforts,  or  sensual  pleasures,  we  might  seek,  perhaps 
in  a  paternal  government  the  most  efficient  means  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end.  Governments,  however,  exist  in  the 
divine  plan  to  secure  for  every  man  the  means  of  developing 
not  only  his  physical,  but  his  mental  and  moral  endowments 
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as  well ;  and  this  makes  imperative  in  the  State  a  tendency 
towards  decentralization  rather  than  towards  centralization 

of  power. 

Were  the  subjects  of  the  civil  power  children  or  slaves  by 
nature,  Hegel's  doctrine  of  the  absolute  State  might  with  some 
show  of  reason  be  defended  and  with  some 
Must  not      degree  of  success  applied.    But  those  for 
Sacrifice      whom  laws  are  made,  God  created  free  men  ; 
Liberty.       anc^  ^hey  are  W°rth  most  to  themselves  and  to 

 ■       society  when  their  freedom  is  recognized  and 

their  individual  initiative  encouraged. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  tendency  of  governments, 
even  the  best  intentioned,  is  always  in  the  direction  of  eiv 
croachment  upon  the  individual.  That  explains  why  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  The  story  of  other  nations 
makes  clear  the  lesson  that  arbitrary  power  is  apt  to  be  used  in 
an  arbitrary  way ;  that  under  its  iron  heel  individual  hopes 
and  interests  are  crushed ;  and  that  though  for  a  time  its 
machine-like  structure  may  appear  to  give  the  maximum  of 
strength  and  efficiency,  nevertheless  the  final  result  is  decay 
and  destruction.  These  are  solemn  reflections,  but  they  are 
salutary.  Here  in  America  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  the 
penalty  which  other  nations  have  paid  if,  as  they,  we  sacrifice 
the  things  we  value  most — liberty,  individuality  and  religion, 
and  by  exaggerated  organization  and  centralization  allow  the 
State  to  become  an  instrument  of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  make  our  laws. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  education  that  we  are  especially  inter- 
ested, and  it  is  just  here  that  the  most  dangerous  forces  are 
,       at  work;  for  the  complete  monopoly  of 
Danger  in     education  towards  which  we  are  tending, 
the  Field  of    unless  there  is  a  vital  reform,  will  become  a 
Education.     reality  and  furnish  the  State  with  a  most 

 —  *     powerful  means  for  crushing  popular  liberty 

and  tyrannizing  over  its  people. 

That  there  is  a  decided  movement  in  the  direction  of  cen- 
tralizing authority  over  the  educational  agencies  of  the 
country  cannot  be  denied.  For  some  years  now  it  has  been 
constantly  increasing  in  power  and  widening  out  more  and 
more  to  embrace  activities  for  which  the  parent  or  the  home 
was  formerly  considered  responsible.   The  medical  inspection 
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of  schools,  the  physical  examination  and  treatment  of  school 
children,  the  supplying  of  food  for  the  indigent  pupil,  free 
dispensary  treatment  for  the  defective  and  other  similar  pro- 
visions which  have  been  added  to  the  educational  programme 
of  the  State,  all  are  signs  of  the  spirit  of  machine  centraliza~ 
tion  and  control.  It  is  manifested  also  in  the  increasing 
volume  of  legislation  directed  towards  greater  uniformity  in 
school  standards  and  closer  organization  in  school  manage- 
ment, in  the  approval  of  powerful  and  irresponsible  founda- 
tions, in  the  growing  antipathy  for  private  school  systems 
and  in  the  cramping  limitations  placed  upon  the  freedom  of 
private  educational  institutions.  Back"  of  all  this  can  be 
detected  the  philosophical  principle  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionist, Danton,  that  the  children  belong  to  the  State  before 
they  belong  to  their  parents,  and  that  other  false  and  un- 
democratic principle,  that  the  State  should  be  the  only 
educator  of  the  nation. 

Such  teaching  it  is  that  is  at  the  back  of  the  ever-insistent 
scheme  to  establish  a  national  university  and  of  the  recent 
attempt  to  subject  the  educational  agencies  of  the  country  to 
a  ministry  of  education,  with  its  centre  at  Washington  and 
its  chief  executive  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President. 

Right  here,  perhaps,  we  touch  upon  the  strongest  and  most 
pernicious  influence  which  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
exerted  upon  the  educational  theory  of  America.  In  Germany 
especially  for  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  State  mono- 
poly in  education,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university. 
No  educational  policies,  standards  or  ideals  were  tolerated 
except  those  created  by  the  omnipotent  German  State,  and 
no  teacher  or  institution  could  engage  in  educational  work 
without  a  permit  from  the  Government's  educational  bureau. 
To  the  State  this  system  brought  absolute  control  and  autho- 
rity over  the  varied  activities  of  the  people ;  it  produced  a 
uniformity  of  thought  and  of  purpose  in  the  nation,  but  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  people's  freedom  and  individuality. 
And  this  system  America  is  each  year  making  more  com- 
pletely its  own,  because  America's  educators,  trained  along 
German  lines  in  German  universities,  have  failed  to  recognize 
beneath  the  apparent  benefits  of  centralized  control  and 
uniformity  the  noxious  forces  that  were  operating  steadily 
towards  Germany's  final  destruction. 
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In  the  light  of  recent  happenings  a  State  monopoly  in 
education  stands  condemned.  The  disaster  which  lias  fallen 
upon  the  German  people  may  be  attributed 
&tate  to  the  fact  that  they  allowed  themselves  to 
Monopoly      be  absorbed  in  the  omnipotent  State.  They 

Condemned,    sacrificed  their  liberty  to  pay  for  commercial 

 '    and  military  efficiency ;  they  allowed  their 

self-reliant  manhood  to  be  legally  suppressed  and  in  the  end 
they  became  mere  puppets  of  the  State,  cogs  in  its  complex 
machine.  To  the  State  they  turned  over  the  agencies  of 
education,  admitting,  in  practice  at  least,  that  their  children 
were  not  their  own,  but  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  the 
State  monopoly  in  education  that  resulted  became  a  powerful 
instrument  for  their  enslavement.  For  the  government  that 
controls  the  thought  of  its  people  has  them  completely  at  its 
mercy,  and  absorbing  their  intellects  in  the  sovereign  intel- 
lect of  the  State,  it  can  do  with  them  as  it  pleases.  This  was 
pagan  political  philosophy  revived,  the  Spartan  State  with 
its  Lycurgan  legislation  rejuvenated  and  with  these  came  the 
same  penalty  which  the  Greeks  paid  for  their  arrogance  and 
despotism — ruin. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  considerations,  which  in  them- 
selves are  for  us  sufficient  reason  for  viewing  with  alarm  the 
Prussian  trend  of  educational  policies  here  in  our  own 
country ;  apart  from  the  fact  that  State  supremacy  in  educa- 
tion would  beget  a  bellicose  nationalism  and  lead  inevitably 
to  militarism  and  autocratic  industrialism  :  apart  from  the 
further  fact  that  the  concentration  of  education  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  government  officials  would  inevitably  lessen  popular 
interest  in  the  schools,  crush  out  individual  enterprise  and 
healthy  competition,  and,  reducing  all  processes  of  training 
to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity,  would  weaken  the  educational 
forces  and  through  these  the  civilizing  influences  in  society 
— -apart,  I  say,  from  such  vital  considerations  there  is  the 
more  serious  and  more  fundamental  reflection  that  State 
control  of  education  is  in  this  country  unconstitutional  and 
everywhere  an  arrogant  usurpation  of  parental  rights. 

In  this  land  of  liberty  the  laws  and  the  spirit  of  the  country 
have  hitherto  secured  and  encouraged  freedom  of  education. 
Religious  and  In(^eec^  tm?s  freedom  granted  to  parents  in 
— — — 7—    the  education  of  their  children  follows  as  a 
Educational    corollary  from  the   religious  freedom  guar- 
Freedom.      anteed  by  the  American  Constitution  to  the 
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American  people.  And  as  no  State  or  government  has  the 
right  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  individual  in  the  practice  of 
his  religion,  so  also  no  State  can  with  justice  interfere  with 
the  individual  in  the  education  of  his  children,  provided  that 
education  meets  with  the  just  requirements  of  the  State. 

A  few  words  will  make  this  clear.  Under  our  laws  every 
man  is  free  to  embrace  and  practise  the  religion  he  wishes, 
and  he  is  free  as  a  consequence  to  adopt  every  legitimate 
means  to  protect  himself  and  his  family  in  the  possession  of 
this  constitutional  right  by  the  proper  education  of  his  child- 
ren. For,  under  the  present  public  school  system,  religious 
instruction  and  training  are  allowed  no  place  in  the  curri- 
culum, and  in  the  judgment  of  those  American  citizens  who 
consider  education  and  religion  as  inseparable,  such  a  system 
cannot  serve  them  in  the  exercise  of  religious  freedom. 

In  this  their  judgment  is  sound  and  justified.  The  funda- 
mental purpose  of  education  is  to  secure  for  the  child  not 
temporal  success  alone,  but,  more  urgent  still,  eternal  welfare 
as  well,  and  thus  in 'the  training  and  development  of  youth 
the  primary  and  all  important  element  is  religion.  Precisely 
because  it  makes  a  great  difference  upon  religious  belief 
whether  the  teacher  accepts  or  rejects  the  principle  of  God's 
existence,  and  because  as  far  as  the  child's  moral  training  is 
concerned  it  surely  matters  much  whether  the  school  keeps 
religious  truths  in  the  foreground  or  passes  them  over  in 
silence  or  indifference,  freedom  to  educate  must  be,  under  the 
present  secular  school  system,  part  and  parcel  of  freedom 
to  worship.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  trespass  on  the  one 
is  an  attempt  to  trespass  upon  the  other. 

Not  only  is  this  right  of  the  parent  to  control  the  education 
of  his  children  a  constitutional  right  under  our  government ; 
it  is  also  under  God  an  inalienable  and  inviolable  right.  The 
child  belongs  to  the  parent  primarily  and  before  all  others. 
In  determining  the  responsibility  for  education  and  the 
limits  of  State  activity  in  this  matter,  that  fundamental  law 
of  nature  must  never  be  out  of  mind.  No  more  false  or  fatal 
proposition  could  ever  be  enunciated  than  that  which  would 
vest  in  the  State  the  absolute  and  supreme  ownership  and 
control  of  its  subjects. 

This  right  of  parental  possession  is  a  natural  right,  with  its 
foundation  in  the  very  fact  of  birth  and  that  right  involves 
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the  right  of  the  parent  to  feed,  clothe  and  to  educate  the  child 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.  These  rights  involve 
the  corresponding  duties,  and  these  the  parent  may  neither 
evade  nor  ignore.  Any  State  invasion  of  these  rights  or 
government  interference  with  these  duties  is  a  violation  of 
liberties  that  are  god-given  and  which  are  by  us  inherited  from 
those  who  gave  America  national  independence. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  State  has  no  com- 
petence as  an  educator  and  no  legitimate  functions  in  the 
field  of  education.  The  very  purpose  of  its  existence,  the 
protection  of  private  rights  and  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
happiness  in  society,  suggests  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  interest  itself  actively,  under  certain  well-defined 
circumstances,  in  the  training  of  its  citizens.  While  always 
expected  to  foster  and  facilitate  the  work  of  private  educa- 
tional agencies  and  to  supplement  the  educational  efforts  of 
the  citizens,  there  are  times  when  the  State  must  act  if  its 
children  are  to  be  worthy  citizens  and  competent  voters. 
It  has  the  right,  therefore,  to  build  schools  and  take  every 
other  legitimate  means  to  safeguard  itself  against  ignorance 
and  against  the  weaknesses  which  follow  from  illiteracy. 
That  is,  its  educational  activity  is  justified  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  common  weal  or  to  safeguard  its  own- 
vital  interests,  which  are  endangered  only  when  the  child, 
through  neglect  of  its  parent  fails  to  receive  the  education 
which  is  a  right  and  a  necessity. 

Further  than  this  the  State  cannot  go  without  trespassing 
upon  the  rights  of  its  subjects.  It  may  encourage  and  pro- 
mote education,  but  this  does  not  necessitate  a  monopoly. 
It  may  provide  schooling  for  children  who  would  otherwise 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  but  this  is  a  supplemental  y  right, 
not  a  primary  and  underived  one.  It  may  use  constraint  to 
bring  such  children  to  its  schools,  but  when  parents  otherwise 
furnish  proper  education  it  cannot  compel  them  to  send 
children  to  the  educational  institutions  it  has  established, 
nor  can  it  exercise  exclusively  the  function  of  education. 
And  all  this  because  education  is  a  parental  not  a  political, 
right,  and  the  State  exists  to  promote  the  welfare  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  its  citizens,  not  to  antagonize  or  injure 
them.  Different  teaching  than  this  comes  only  from  those 
who  know  and  care  little  of  human  rights,  and  less  of  the 
legitimate  functions  of  a  constitutional  democracy. 
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Judged  by  these  principles,  which  are  the  principles  of 
sound  political  philosophy,  the  civil  government  in  America 
stands  accused  of  unreasonable  trespasses  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  its  citizens.  In  the  field  of  education  its  interfer- 
ing activities  constitute  a  most  serious  menace,  for  there  is 
no  more  dangerous  monopoly  than  the  monopoly  of  the 
despotic  State  over  the  minds  of  its  people. 

For  this  reason  it  is  just  here  that  the  work  of  reform  must 
begin.  If  the  nation  is  to  be  turned  aside  from  its  present 
path  towards  autocracy,  it  must  restrict  its  activities  in  all 
departments  of  the  people's  life,  but  especially  in  that  which 
relates  to  the  schools  in  which  their  children  are  trained. 
It  must  suppress  its  tendencies  towards  the  nationalization, 
centralization  and  standardization  of  education,  get  rid  of 
its  self -perpetuating  educational  boards  and  commissions, 
neither  representative  nor  responsible  to  the  people,  and 
bring  the  control  of  education  back  to  the  parents,  to  whom 
it  naturally  and  primarily  belongs. 

It  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  country's 
most  stalwart  defenders  are  those  parents  who  are  educating 
their  children  in  schools  where  God  is  recognized  and  religious 
training  given  the  place  of  prominence.  Their  schools,  which 
are  the  only  schools  in  the  land  that  harmonize  with  our 
national  traditions,  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
because  they  will  insist  upon  his  dignity  as  a  man,  and,  in  the 
end,  will  procure  vitality  and  strength  for  the  nation  when 
all  governmental  machineries  and  State  establishments  fail. 

I^et  the  State,  therefore,  cease  that  unreasonable  inter- 
ference in  education  which  would  hamper  these  schools  in 
their  most  necessary  and  salutary  work.  Let  it  restore  to  its 
subjects  in  the  field  of  education  and  in  other  private  pursuits, 
the  fullest  freedom  consistent  with  the  public  welfare,  lest  it 
be  guilty  of  folly  in  embracing  the  tyrannizing  policies  it  has 
sacrificed  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  destroy,  and  justly 
incur  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  in  making  a  world-wide  procla- 
mation of  democratic  principles  while  at  the  same  time  doing 
violence  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  its  own  democratic  insti- 
tutions at  home. 
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be  a  very  interesting  and  useful  publication.  .  ...  J  am  sure 
it  will  prove  a  very  useful  book  of  reference." 

His  Graee  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  writes  :— "  It  seems 
to  me  a  very  timely  publication— singularly  full  and  accurate 
for  a  first  edition.  ...  It  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  many 
of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  charitable  and  social  work 
being  quietly  accomplished  by  the  priests  and  religious  of 
Ire]  and." 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan,  late  Bishop  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore,  wrote  in  reference  to  this  book  : — "  .  .  .  You  have 
certainly,  by  its  publication,  supplied  a  long-felt  want  in 
this  country ;  and,  all  things  considered,  I  think  it  will  be 
agreed  that  you  have  supplied  it  well.  ....  ..  We  must  all  feel 

grateful  to  you  for  having  undertaken  this  religious  and 
patriotic  work,  and  for  having  performed  it  with  such  energy 
and  success." 

"  The  Month  99  says  of  it :— 11  Father  McDonnell  has  pro- 
duced a  most  useful  volume,  which  gives  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  vast  work  for  social  betterment  which  is  being 
carried  on  in  Ireland." 

"The  Irish  Monthly."— The  late  Father  Matthew  Russell, 
S.J.,  wrote  of  it : — "  The  compilation  of  this  volume  must 
have  entailed  great  labour  and  care.  It  is  the  first  of  its 
kind.  It  describes  all  the  social  and  charitable  works  carried 
on  in  each  of  the  dioceses  of  Ireland  by  priests  and  nuns  and 
lay  Catholic  associations,  arranged  in  four  sections,  according 
as  they  are  aids  in  distress,  or  in  sickness  and  affliction,  aids 
to  reformation  or  to  religious,  social  or  physical  envelopment. 
Please  God,  this  Handbook  will  gain  new  friends  for  these 
benevolent  institutions  and  may  lead  to  the  formation  of 
new  ones." 
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